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THE PLACE OF PLEASURE IN A SYSTEM OF 

ETHICS. 

In so far as hedonistic theories claim that the whole of 
morality is confined to a calculation of the excess of pleasures 
over pains, or to a preference of one pleasure to another of 
less intensity or degree or to a pain, their claim is open to 
serious objections. Yet the existence of these theories is 
itself evidence that pleasure is widely recognized as an essen- 
tial part of any system of morals which aims at completeness. 
The place of pleasure in a system of ethics becomes thus a 
problem of interest wholly apart from the controversies waged 
between thorough-going hedonists and their opponents. It 
is to that problem that I ask attention. 

In order that our investigation may be as free as possible 
from an ambiguity lurking in the term pleasure, we ought to 
distinguish at the outset between the psychological and mate- 
rial aspects of pleasure. Failure to recognize this distinction 
has brought confusion into many of the discussions of the 
problem on which we are engaged. Reflection shows that 
we use pleasure in two quite different senses, — whether justifi- 
ably or not we need not ask ; it is sufficient for our purpose, 
and important, too, that we point out the two uses as actual. 
Pleasure is often used in an abstract psychological sense to 
denote an aspect of the feeling side of all psychological ac- 
tivity without regard to the causes of this feeling or the con- 
crete objects into which it may be projected. When so used 
the word signifies simply that a certain psychological activity 
is attended by a feeling of a certain quality. This quality is 
called pleasure, and is regarded as a quality of the activity 
and not of its causes or the results at which it is aimed. The 
use of the word pleasure in this sense I call its psychological 
use. On the other hand, pleasure is used in a wholly material 
way to denote the concrete things which are the objects of 
human desire. These things awaken in us the desire to pos- 
sess them or use them, and this possession or use is called a 
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pleasure. This pleasure is not regarded as a mere quality of 
psychological activity, but as a quality of the things desired, 
and just as much a quality of them as are their sounds, tastes, 
odors, colors, or surface structure. In the use of the word in 
this sense we discover the material aspects of pleasure. In 
short, just as sensations have both their psychological and 
material aspects, so also has pleasure. 

Interesting considerations follow from this distinction. In 
the first place, it is to be noted that pleasure in its psycho- 
logical aspect is related to individuals only and not to society. 
We indeed often speak of the psychological activities of 
society and the popular feelings attending them, but in so 
doing we speak figuratively. We often regard the social 
organism as performing functions analogous to an individual 
organism, but in transferring to these functions the terms of 
psychology, we do not forget that society has no nervous 
system in the sense that the individual has. As then the 
psychological aspect of pleasure refers only to individuals, 
there is no possibility of founding universal hedonism upon 
it. In the failure to recognize that fact appears to lie the 
source of all the confusion and debate with regard to the pos- 
sibility of passing from egoism to altruism and from egoistic 
to universal hedonism on a psychological basis. So long as 
it is not recognized that psychologically pleasure refers only to 
individuals, this confusion and debate are possible. With the 
recognition they vanish. So long as we limit ourselves to the 
psychological aspect of pleasure, all activity, so far as pleasure 
is involved, is concerned solely with the individual's pleasure, 
it is egoistic. Altruism applied to it is meaningless.* Thus 
the distinction we are emphasizing seems to throw a clear- 
ing light on a portion of one of the vexing problems of 
ethics. 

In the second place, the distinction shows clearly why what 
is called psychological hedonism is naturally criticised as non- 
moral. When we limit ourselves to the psychological aspect 

* Many theorists in discussing this question seem to consider pleasure in its 
psychological aspect when speaking of the individual, and under its material 
aspect when speaking of society. 
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of pleasure, there seems to be but one conclusion possible 
with regard to volition and its attendant feeling, — namely, 
that volition is always attended by the feeling of greatest 
pleasure. The contradictory of this statement is often insisted 
upon as inconceivable. Yet why it is inconceivable has often 
proved a puzzle just because the psychological and material 
aspects of pleasure are confused. What is inconceivable in- 
volves a contradiction. Now it most certainly does not 
involve a contradiction to say that of two material pleasures a 
man selects the less and consciously selects it, simply because 
it is presupposed that a man does and can choose between 
them. Besides that, we have ample experience to show that 
such choices are consciously made. To insist that after all 
there is only delusion here is to put the person so insisting 
beyond the pale of rational discussion. It is only the possi- 
bility that men may consciously select less material pleasures 
for greater that makes hedonism at all intelligible. It is then 
clearly in the psychological aspect of pleasure that the incon- 
ceivability insisted on can be found. In other words, it 
involves a contradiction to say that in the conflict of possible 
reactions with their attendant feelings which is necessary to 
constitute volition, the triumphant action is not attended by 
the triumphant feeling. That this feeling is pleasure, and, be- 
cause triumphant, the greatest pleasure possible in the conflict 
is revealed by introspection. No man can say that in a con- 
flict of possibilities he deliberately chooses that possibility 
which is attended on the whole with less satisfaction (pleas- 
ure) than another which he is equally free to choose, because 
such activity is not what he understands by choice. Choice 
and that line of activity which amid conflicting possibilities is 
most satisfying (that is, attended by the greatest pleasure) 
coincide. When they do not there is no choice. Just as we 
say that the greatest amount of energy is disclosed in doing 
the greatest work, so also we say that the greatest pleasure is 
disclosed in the act of choice. These things go together be- 
cause we find them together. We have made our definitions 
accordingly. The heavier weight turns the beam of the bal- 
ance. But we also say that the weight which turns the beam 
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is heavier. Likewise we say that choice is the line of action 
attended by the greatest pleasure, and also that the line so 
attended is choice. Just as the turning beam is an index of 
the weight, so is the greatest pleasure an index of the choice. 
On that our definitions are based and our science built up. 
Back of such fundamental determinations it is not likely we 
shall ever go. Consequently, just as it is inconceivable that 
the beam does not turn with the heavier weight, so is it in- 
conceivable that choice is not attended with the greatest 
pleasure when we consider pleasure simply as a quality at- 
tending psychological activity. Thus it is clear that psycho- 
logical hedonism, if based on the conception of pleasure here 
discussed, is non-moral, for we are not pointing out the moral 
characteristic of volition when we point out the invariable psy- 
chological characteristic of all volitions, moral or otherwise. 
As Professor Sidgwick * says, " A psychological law invariably 
realized in my conduct does not admit of being conceived 
as ' a precept' or ' dictate' of reason. This latter must be 
a rule from which I am conscious that it is possible to 
deviate." 

More than this follows. Not only is psychological hedon- 
ism within the limits we have confined it clearly not a moral 
conception of conduct, but also is it equally clear that pleas- 
ure viewed strictly in its psychological aspect has nothing 
whatever to do with morality. As the previous argument 
covers this point, I do not dwell upon it. I simply point out 
the conclusion that it is pleasure only in its material aspect 
that can have any place in a system of ethics. 

When this conclusion has been fully recognized, we are able 
to formulate with greater clearness than would otherwise be 
possible the positions of hedonism. Pleasure in its material 
aspect points, as we have said, to the concrete objects of 
human desire. All such objects have a varying value set 
upon them; they have no absolute value. Still, they are 
generally regarded as advancing from the least to the most 
desirable. It is clear that this advance is not determined by 

* " The Methods of Ethics," fifth edition. London, 1893, p. 43. 
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any calculation of the amount of material satisfaction the fol- 
lowing of these desires may bring. Our highest desires, or 
our desires for what we call the highest and best things, are 
generally recognized as impossible of anything like complete 
satisfaction, while our desires for what we call low are usually 
easily satisfied. As this is the case, there is a natural ten- 
dency to select the low, or we may say the lesser pleasure in 
preference to the high or greatest pleasure. We are apt to 
choose a low value the attainment of which is assured, rather 
than a higher value the attainment of which is doubtful. It 
is just at this point that egoistic hedonism presents its princi- 
ple. It says, in spite of the discrepancy between high de- 
sires and their satisfaction as compared with low desires and 
their satisfaction, the high desires ought to be followed, and 
the high desires of the individual, because value is thought to 
be fundamentally an individual matter. The appeal made is 
an appeal to the individual, and unless the appeal is recognized 
as binding, it can have for him no possible justification. It is 
clear, then, that as far as egoistic hedonism is concerned, 
pleasure cannot be the whole of ethics. That principle in- 
volves in the first place a choice between objects of desire, 
and in the second place the fact that the objects of high de- 
sires are less easy of attainment than the objects of low 
desires. The choice between these two cannot rest on a 
calculation of the possible attainment of material pleasure 
involved, but on a fundamental belief that the one set of 
desires ought to be chosen rather than the other. Without 
this belief the principle is meaningless. 

Again : the material aspect of pleasure shows us how it is 
possible to set over against the pleasures of the individual 
those of society. While from the psychological point-of-view 
there is no such thing as the pleasure of society, from the 
material point-of-view there is. Society as society and the 
race as the race simply, have material pleasures of their own. 
There are abundant illustrations of this, but the clearest are 
those which concern the pleasures of posterity. Posterity, 
and not immediate posterity only, is concerned with things 
in which the living individual shares only in the most limited 
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and precarious sense. That is true also, even if to a less ex- 
tent, of the pleasures of the community in which one finds 
himself. The state, the church, all forms of social organiza- 
tion, make demands on the individual for their own sake, and 
these demands often interfere with the individual's private 
pleasure. To work for society and posterity, to adopt social 
instead of private ends for one's conduct, often involves a sacri- 
fice on the individual's part. It is natural that the individual 
should be disinclined to make the sacrifice. At this point 
universal hedonism presents its principle. It sets itself against 
the common disinclination, and claims that society ought to 
be regarded before the individual. This claim, as in the case 
of egoistic hedonism, is simply an appeal to the individual. 
If he does not recognize it as binding, it can have for him no 
justification. Thus we are forced to the same conclusion as 
in the discussion of egoistic hedonism, — namely, granting 
universal hedonism its full due, pleasure cannot be the whole 
of ethics. When the alternative is presented between private 
and public happiness, the choice, in so far as it can be called 
moral, rests on a fundamental belief or conviction that the one 
rather than the other ought to be chosen. It does not rest 
upon an estimate of the material gain in the way of pleasures 
to the individual. A similar line of argument might be pur- 
sued with regard to the higher and lower pleasures of society, 
and this would lead to a similar result. 

The preceding argument may be summed up under the 
following points: (1) The distinction between the psycho- 
logical and material aspects of pleasure shows that it is only 
with the material aspect that morality can be concerned. (2) 
When material pleasures are arranged in an ascending scale 
of values from the lowest for the individual to the highest for 
society, the scale is not determined by a calculation of the 
amount of material pleasure which a pursuit of these values 
affords.* (3) Consequently, when we insist on the choice of 



* It seems to me that this scale of values is fundamentally determined by no 
calculation whatever, either hedonistic or logical, but is simply the natural 
product of man's development, varying as widely as that development varies. 
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certain of these values, the reason for our insistence cannot be 
the pleasure resulting from the pursuit, but is rather a funda- 
mental belief that the values insisted on ought to be chosen 
rather than others. (4) This amounts to saying that an 
ethical theory in order to be complete ought to take into 
account not only the pleasures involved in human activity, but 
also the belief which stamps certain of these pleasures as 
obligatory. Thus the argument leads to a factor in morality 
which hedonistic theories either take for granted or over- 
look. 

Still, this conclusion does not deny to pleasure an important 
place in a system of ethics. It remains true, I think, that the 
supreme moral desire of the individual is a desire for his 
highest happiness, and that it is impossible to conceive of such 
happiness except in terms of society. Highest happiness is 
thus the summum bonum, not highest happiness in the psycho- 
logical sense of satisfied deliberation, but in the material sense 
of the most valued objects of our desires, both their posses- 
sion and their use. All that is so obvious that it seems strange 
that it is ever questioned. But this conclusion is not a return 
to hedonism. We have still to raise the important question, — 
why is it that the individual conceives his highest Jhappiness 
to be something in which he, by no possibility, can as an in- 
dividual actually share ? The answer seems to be this — moral 
activity is itself one of the factors which in man's develop- 
ment have helped to determine what highest happiness is. 

Mill's alternative between a pig and a human being, between 
a fool and Socrates, is suggestive here. Clearly, it cannot be 
better to be a dissatisfied human being rather than a satisfied 
pig, if satisfaction is our sole criterion of what is better. The 
dissatisfied human being is better because human nature adds 
to satisfaction an element not possessed by the pig's complete 
content. The dissatisfied wise man by his wisdom adds an 
element to pleasure unknown to the fool. So the dissatisfied 



He develops into a being with this scale of values. It is thus Jiot these values 
but his attitude towards them which determines his morality. Compare Paulsen, 
" System der Ethik" dritteAuflage, Berlin, 1894, I. 224-241. 
Vol. VII.— No. 4 32 
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moral man, just because he is moral, has an entirely different 
conception of highest happiness from what the immoral man 
has. Thus it is clear that while all activity has for its aim, so 
far as there is consciousness of an aim, some sort of pleasure, 
the highest pleasure for any one is determined not by a calcu- 
lation of pleasures, but by the kind of activity exercised. The 
question which ethical systems have to meet would seem then 
to be, not what is the summum bonum, for that is happiness, 
but what is the distinctive mark of moral activity, what char- 
acterizes man as a moral being? 

One leaves the statement of a question with reluctance un- 
less he attempts some answer. In the present instance I 
attempt the answer, the more confidently because I believe 
that it has been repeatedly given in history. The following 
discussion is thus my own understanding of very old con- 
siderations. 

In stating the hedonistic theories it was pointed out that an 
ought, an obligation is necessary in order to render them intelli- 
gible. Now, morality and the conduct which ought to be 
are identical, but on one important condition, — namely, that this 
ought is thought to be free from purely private desires, that 
it is universally binding under the conditions of human life. 
Investigation may show that there is no such conduct. But 
such a result would indicate only that there is no uncondi- 
tional morality possible for man. It would not show that the 
conception just given of morality is wrong. Whether there 
is conduct universally binding under the conditions of human 
life, is one question. Whether men act on the presupposition 
of such conduct and call such action moral, is another. We 
may answer the first negatively, but we cannot so answer the 
second. It is just the impossibility of so answering the second 
that points out clearly the presence of morality as a factor in 
civilization. Answer the second question negatively, and 
morality has ceased. When we reach that stage, — and I do 
not intend to raise the question of its desirableness, — when all 
actions are directed without the presupposition that there is 
conduct universally binding under the conditions of human 
life, we shall have reached a stage where there is no morality, 
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where morality has ceased to be a factor in civilization. We 
might still speculate as to the expedient, the useful, the con- 
ditionally necessary ; but it would be absurd to speculate about 
the moral, except as a factor in ancient history. So I take 
the only intelligible conception of morality to be — conduct 
thought to be universally binding under the conditions of 
human life. 

This rather cumbersome statement may be simplified. Be- 
fore attempting the simplification, however, let it be noted 
that the difficulty the student of morals finds in trying to 
show that specific lines of conduct may be made perfectly 
conformable to this principle, is no valid objection to it ; for 
the principle is subject to differences in civilization and differ- 
ences of individual temperament. This fact serves to show 
the character of the principle. In spite of differences in 
morals, the conception of morality remains the same. What 
morality is to accomplish and what the reasons for being 
moral are vary, but morality does not vary. On the basis of 
this fact the conception as formulated may be simplified. 

Amid the recognized differences in morals, morality itself is 
not self-evidencing, any more than amid differences in scien- 
tific theories, science or knowledge is self-evidencing. Just as 
science and knowledge rest on certain beliefs, so does moral- 
ity. The claim that there are laws of conduct universally 
binding, is analogous to the claim that there are propositions 
universally true. Whether these claims are valid, or how far 
they have been verified, is not a matter of concern here. Each 
of these claims involves a belief. In the case of knowledge, 
it is the belief in an ordered system of things which man may 
never completely know, but with which he may bring his 
knowledge in ever closer agreement. The same is the case 
with morality, — it involves belief in the reality of a purpose 
governing human life, a purpose which man may never com- 
pletely realize, but which he may constantly approximate. All 
life is the development from a germ. Morality is the belief 
that in the case of man at least, the development ought to 
result in each instance in the production of the same type of 
life, because such a result is the meaning and purpose of 
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human development* Men are moral when their actions are 
the consistent expression of such a belief, f 

The above considerations seem to indicate the place which 
pleasure has in a system of ethics. It appears indisputable 
that pleasure of some sort is the summum bonum so long as 
we remember that pleasure when so regarded is regarded not 
in its psychological but in its material aspect. It is not pleas- 
ant feeling that the moral man desires or aims at, but the 
possession and use of those things and opportunities which 
make up the values of human life. These values are what 
they are because they are human values. That seems their 
sole title to justification. Man did not make them by his skill 
or his calculation. They were made for him in his develop- 
ment (and by his development, if the reader will have this 
addition), just as the objects of man's scientific pursuit and 



* Perhaps I need not say that here and above also where I speak of the con- 
ception of morality remaining the same, I limit myself strictly to such a concep- 
tion as the historian forms to cover data widely divergent in many particulars, 
yet having a common characteristic, that is a conception in the light of which 
the data can be understood. I do not mean that a definitely stated " categorical 
imperative" can be found wherever morality is found. Nor do I mean to imply 
anything with regard to the origin of the moral belief, or the source of the pur- 
pose governing human life, for these things are among the variants in moral de- 
velopment. 

■f I cannot here refrain from entering a protest against the very current ob- 
jection that the conception given of morality is practically useless, an empty 
form. Kant's imperative held in a priori isolation may be useless, but in this 
very concrete experience of ours, we find no empty a priori forms. I cannot un- 
derstand how anybody who has taught ethics and felt the moral sensibility of the 
average class, or who has had much moral experience of his own, can claim 
that the moral belief is of no use in practice. That belief, like every belief, is 
not a formula into which definite quantities can be cast and then equated. It is 
a foundation for action. Conduct gets its character more from the belief which 
in general prompts it than from specific acts. Before a man's conduct can be 
changed, the belief on which it rests must be changed. Before the conception 
of morality can be shown to be useless, it must first be shown that attitude of 
mind has no influence on conduct. And morality is more an attitude of mind 
than a measuring-rod with definitely known units. It makes a great difference 
in one's character whether he faces life with a belief in the moral destiny of man- 
kind, or with a belief the opposite of this. The part that the idea of sheer duty 
has played in history is enough to brand the objection here criticised as com- 
pletely superficial. 
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aesthetic appreciation were made. They bear the same rela- 
tion to him morally as those other objects do scientifically and 
aesthetically; that is, they are objects for his criticism, objects 
about which he may be employed. They are not the things 
which determine his morality. It is his criticism of them and 
his employment of them which determine that. Thus while 
no satisfactory system of ethics appears possible unless we 
have regard for the scale of material pleasures which are the 
objects of human pursuit, there is more to ethics than these 
pleasures. There is still the criticism of them, the activity 
concerned with them, the attitude towards them, the moral 
belief itself to be considered. And it is this second consider- 
ation alone which shows how far man is a moral instead of an 
unmoral seeker of these pleasures. 

Consequently to leave out of consideration this second con- 
sideration of prime importance is tantamount to the substitution 
for the moral conception of conduct of some other conception, 
— a conception which is not moral, and which regulates life by 
other considerations than moral considerations. It is my con- 
viction that the recognition of this fact serves to free those 
theories from the confusion of debate which surrounds them. 
They rest on other beliefs than the moral belief. If they are 
to be established, they must be established, just as the moral 
belief and the scientific belief, by such evidence as will bring 
home to men's minds the conviction of their truth. But to 
confuse them with morality is a gain for neither side. What 
the student of conduct wishes to have determined, is that con- 
ception of conduct which is best adapted to the needs and 
aspirations of men. It is no help to find a theory purporting 
to be moral, and yet suggesting that the word ought " ought 
to be abolished." It is no help to have historic and common- 
sense distinctions overloaded with a refinement of speculation 
which robs them of all their scientific and common-sense 
meaning. It is a help to recognize that other views of con- 
duct than his own are held, and to see how these views differ 
from his own. It is a help to know that his choice in the 
present instance does not lie between a pleasure theory of 
morality and some other kind of a theory of morality, but 
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between a pleasure theory of conduct and a moral theory of 
conduct. If morality has outlived its day, if it is nothing but 
the vague aspiration of ministers, poets, and some metaphy- 
sicians, it is well to know it. It is not well to try to save 
morality by confusing it with something else. That does not 
help the clearness of vision we so urgently need in these 
matters. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

University of Minnesota. 



DISCUSSIONS. 



THE IDEALIST TREATMENT OF EGOISM AND ALTRUISM. 

It is possible to base the distinction of good and bad (1) directly, 
or (2) indirectly, on that of self and others. (1) The "self" may 
be regarded as the tendency to seek more or less immediate satis- 
faction, and as such constituting the element of evil; "others" as 
the universal power of good which gradually transforms this ten- 
dency and gives it something of universal scope and meaning. 
This is the view of Schopenhauer's school. (2) It is possible to 
regard the self and others as in their immediate or natural relations 
constituting the conditions within each individual of the develop- 
ment of a moral self which transcends the distinction of the former 
self and others. This is the Idealist view. With some obvious 
differences, it seems also to be the Utilitarian view, as is shown by 
the following quotation from Professor Sidgwick's statement of 
Mill's theory: "Assuming that the promotion of general happi- 
ness is the ultimate end of morality, how far should the moralist 
and the educator aim at making benevolence the consciously pre- 
dominant motive in the action of the individual ? how far should 
he seek to develop the social impulses whose direct object is the 
happiness of others at the expense of impulses that may be called 
broadly 'egoistic,' — i.e., impulses that aim at personal satisfaction 
otherwise than through the happiness of others?" 

According to this view, direct egoism — to use Professor Sidg- 
wick's term — is not bad, nor direct altruism good ; both are alike 
non-moral. We may thus have moral and immoral egoism and 



